380      UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS
Sunday morning I telephoned to Mr. Bryan at once and made an appointment to meet him at his home. I repeated my conversation with Bernstorff precisely as it had occurred, and Bryan believed, as I did, that it might pave the way to mediation. I suggested that he have the German ambassador come to Washington and speak with him. He communicated with the German embassy, and Bernstorff arrived the following morning.
Bryan presented the subject to the President, who expressed himself as pleased with the possibility of a favorable outcome. The Secretary advised me to have a conference with the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, and with the French ambassador, M. Jusserand. He had already informed them what had taken place and of my presence in Washington. Sir Cecil asked whether I would kindly come to the embassy, and I replied I would do so, and suggested that he arrange to have the French ambassador also present. This he did.
When I reached the embassy, M. Jusserand had not yet arrived, and Sir Cecil and I indulged in reminiscences. He too had been in Constantinople during my first "mission, as secretary of the British embassy. Soon we were joined by M. Jusserand, whom also I had known well for many years, for he had been in Washington since 1902, and I had seen much of him during my Cabinet days.
When we took up the proposal regarding which we had come together, both of these gentlemen agreed that it was deserving of serious attention, but Sir Cecil had little confidence in Bernstorff, who had been his colleague at Cairo, where they had represented their respective Governments. He asked whether I thought an ambassador would make such a statement as BernstorfTs without authority from his Government. I replied that both he and M. Jusserand were better qualified to answer that\t-vi    r\-r\     A TV* *vi*i f\ o -r* o'clock in the morning for Newhaven. The ordinary capacity of the boat was five hundred passengers, but it was packed from stem tooman remains of columns and temples that still bear tragicseveral speakers, including two former Secre-aries of State, namely, Richard Olney and John WAutobiography of Andrew Dickson White, vol. n, pp. 293-94.)him because he and Roosevelt were jaged almost the entire time in an animated conversa-Q, during which both remained standing. My impres-Q of the Prince was that he seemed tremendously im-
